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8ELECTIONS FROM THE LIFE AND EXPERIENCE 
OF THOMAS BULMAN. 
(Continued from page 658.) 
TO A YOUNG WOMAN. 
10 month Ist, 1786. 


My dear and well beloved Friend,—I feel 
such nearness and such love flowing towards thee, 


that I am constrained to call unto thee, come 
down, come down, into the valley of humiliation, 
where the dew lies long, where the children of | 
the kingdom feed daily, where the Lambs of 


Christ find pasture. My soul is filled with love 
towards thee, desiring for thee that thou mayst 
join in with the visitation of heavenly love, 
which I am sensible is extended tothee. Oh 
close in with this visitation of God to thy soul ; 
mind every pointing, every drawing of his good 
Spirit, however gentle, however small. And re- 
member, my dear child, it is the little foxes that 
spoil the buddings of the tender vine,—the vine 
of life. Give up every thing that would hinder 
the flowing of divine love into thy soul. Sacri- 
fice every Delilah, every Amalakite, that there 
may be no lowing of oxen, nor bleating of sheep 
heard when thy spiritual Samuel comes to com- 
fort thee. The Lord is at work with some in 
this place. Thy sincere friend, 
THoMAS BULMAN. 


TO A BROTHER AND SISTER-IN-LAW. 


Dea? Brother and Sister,—For whose welfare 
Zionwards I sincerely travail. When I received 


"] your letter and found that your trials and diffi- 


eulties still increased, on account of so many 
straying from the path of life, I was moved with 
pity for you. But the way appointed for the 
righteous, in all generations, is, that through 
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many tribulations they shall enter the kingdom. 
I was pleased to find that you were engaged in 
the Lamb’s warfare. Indeed, whenever I hear 
of any thus faithfully engaged, it is cause of re- 
joicing. The inhabitants of the Rock shall sing 
both of mercy and of judgment. Let us perse- 
vere, “forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before,” then at times, though it may be at dis- 
tant intervals, we shall be permitted to meet at 
the well-spring of life, there to drink wine and 
milk, without money and without price. But 
we must not expect always to dwell there; be- 
cause Israel has gone into captivity,—the seed 
is in bondage, so the called and chosen of the 


| Lord have to go down with it, to suffer with it; 


but when Christ reigns we shall reign with him. 
Let us be willing to follow him wheresoever he 
leads; then when the evening is ushered in, and 
the curtains are drawn, all sorrow and sighing 


| Shall pass away, and we shall be centered in that 


happy state into which no trials, no difficulties, no 
complainings ever come; but the song of praise,— 
the song of Moses and of the Lamb is heard for 
ever and ever. THomMAs BuLMAN. 


As Thomas Bulman’s children grew up, he 
felt considerable difficulty in placing them at a 
suitable school; none but that in the village 
seemed within his reach ; the master of this was 
much of a stranger to Friends; Thomas Bulman 
therefore wrote to him a letter, from which the 
following is an extract, desiring that while his 
children, were mixing with others they might 
be trained in the simplicity of the truth. 


“‘ My desire is that they may be encouraged 
both by example and precept, to turn the atten- 
tion of their minds within, to Christ, ‘ the hope 
of glory,’ through whom all true prayer and 
praise is rightly offered, and without whom no 
acceptable worship can be performed. I desire 
they may not be constrained to learn any forms 
of prayer, creeds, catechisms, formal graces, or 
bowing of the head to any one; or to say ‘ good 
morrow’ or ‘good morning,’ because all days 
are good; when they take leave I wish them 
simply to say ‘ Farewell.’ I wish them not to 
give vain or flattering titles to any man, or to 
say You, single person, seeing we address 
the words@hou, to the Almighty, whose power 
and prerogative it is to have the sole rule and 
right in man. And I do desire, they may be- 
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have and demean themselves to all, rich and 
poor, in such a becoming manner as is well 
pleasing in the sight of God, and of good men. 
I want them to be taught plain reading, writing, 
and common arithmetic. To name the days of 
the week, and months of the year, numerically, 
as First, Second, Third, &c., and not to follow 
the heathenish practice of calling them Sunday, 
Monday, or January, February, Xc. 

Thomas Bulman’s care respecting the religious 
training of his children was much blessed to 
them. Three of them are now living, (1851,) 
are Friends in good esteem, and one of these, his 
son Thomas, is in the station of Elder. 


TO A YOUKG FRIEND IN REPLY TO ONE FROM HER. 
My dear Child,—I received thy letter and 
was well satisfied with its contents, especially as 
it indicated thy progress, in a spiritual sense. I 
feel a renewed exercise of mind to visit in spirit 
those little ones whom the Lord has visited, and 
is preparing for his own work, and fitting for his 
service. I have been drawn forth in prayer, 
that these may be preserved in the simplicity of 
the Truth, that they may grow up like willows 
by the water courses. So, my dear child, keep 
to the tender scruples of thy own conscience, in 
these deep, trying and proving seasons. It is 
good to keep close to God, who can deliver thee, 
and from whom alone cometh thy salvation. My 
hope has been revived in the little ones of the 
rising generation, that the Truth may yet shine 
forth in them in its ancient beauty; this makes 


me often breathe for their preservation, and es- 
pecially that those called little things may not 


retard their progress. Unfaithfulness in these, 
like the ravages of the little foxes, spoils the 
tender buddings of the heavenly vine. Oh, my 
dear child! while I am writing, I am breathing 
for thy preservation, and for all my dear brethren 
and sisters, that they may be kept from unfaith- 
fulness in these little things; beware, this un- 
faithfulness is of a devouring nature. It is in 
the visited ones that my hope lives. As for the 
generation now passing away, which should 
have been as waymarks, so many are settled on 
their lees, there is little hope of truth shining 
bright in them. THomas BuLMan. 


TO A FRIEND, YOUNG IN THE MINISTRY. 
2nd of 10th month, 1785. 

My dear and well beloved Sister in Christ,— 
For so I can address thee. A few days ago, be- 
ing at our Quarterly Meeting, and being once 
mere favored with that love which unites all the 
children of God everywhere, my mind was drawn 
towards thee with most endeared affection, and I 
did believe, if thou hadst done right, thou 
wouldst have been there also. Oh, my child, I 
sympathise with thee; my soul longs for thy 
growth in the Truth; but, my dear, withhold 
not more than is meet, for it will tend to thy 
poverty. Many times thoy mayest feel it very 
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difficult to get to the Quarterly Meetings, and 
often poor and low in thy mind; and looking to 
thy littleness, thou mayst be ready to conclude 
thy service of little avail. But my child, though 
thou mayst have many times to go forth weep. 
ing, yet bearing precious seed, if thou be faithful, 
thou wilt doubtless return again rejoicing, 
bringing sheaves of peace with thee—sheaves of 
peace in thy own bosom, even that peace which 
is of more value to the dedicated ones, than the 
increase of corn, wine, or oil. Ob how hath my 
soul been led to visit the little ones in Christ, 
that are scattered up and down, and to breathe 
to our holy Head for their growth and preserva- 
tion in the Truth, that they may be faithful to 
the little that is revealed to them; and then I 
believe greater things will also be made known; 
then would they become valiant for the Truth, 
as were some in days of old, and there would 
again be judges as at the first, and counsellors, 
as at the beginning. THomas BuLMAN. 


TO HIS BROTHER AND SISTER-IN-LAW. 
Irthington, 1st of 11th month, 1788. 

Dear Brother and Sister,—In that love which 
never changes or fades away, do I long for your 
welfare and preservation in the best things. We 
are far separated from each other, but this love 
cannot be confined ; it often visits in spirit when 
absent in body. O, my beloveds, above all 
things, make your soul’s welfare your greatest 
care; for, what shall we give in exchange for 
our souls? This has been a trying season to us, 
both inwardly and outwardly, but magnified be 
the Lord for such trials; he only does with his 
children according to the pleasure of his own 
will: and we can say, that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love him. Our 
trying, proving seasons, if rightly made use of, 
are our most profitable seasons, our times of 
best improvement. It was from the bottom of 
Jordan that the children of Israel had to bring 
stones of memorial, and when in the deeps, we 
shall experience the loving kindness of the Lord. 
I conclude in that love which desireth the health 
and salvation of all, and with the earnest wish, 
that you may be obedient to the holy and divine 
witness in your own hearts. 

THomAs BuLMAN. 
(To be continued.) 


TO THE MONTHLY MEETING OF UWCHLAN. 


Dear Friends :—In the gentle springing up 
of Gospel love and fellowship I salute you, my 
dear brethren and sisters, and hereby let you 
know that it is my fervent desire and prayer, that 
you may individually attend to the gift of God 
in your own hearts, and therein wait upon Him 
for the arising of his pure life and power, that 
therein and only thereby the affairs of the church 
may be transacted to the honor of truth and your 
own peace and safety. For, to speak in the 
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church to the business and affairs of truth, by 
the will, wisdom, and power of man (however 
knowing he thinks himself,) will lead into its 
own nature, and in the end minister strife and 
contention, and break the unity of the one spirit, 
wherein the peace of the church stands, where- 
fore I beseech you be aware thereof; and as I 
know there are among you such whom the Lord 
by his Spirit and gentle operation of his power 
is gradually preparing for his own work, in deep 
humility and holy attention of soul mind your 
calling, for in your obedience only you will be 
elected and chosen to the work whereunto he 
hath cailed you; so shall you be made as skilful 
watchmen and watchwomen placed on the walls 
of Sion, to discover the approach of an enemy in 
whatsoever subtile appearance, and enabled to 
give warning thereof to others. May each one 
of you stand upright in your own lots in the re- 
generation, waiting for the pouring forth of the 
Spirit and anointing of the Holy Ghost, by the 
renewing whereof a true qualification is given in 
the influence of the love of the Father rightly to 
oversee the flock and family of our God, amongst 
whom there are some plants with you worthy of 
your care. 

I should have been glad to have sat with you 
in your monthly meeting, even from that love 
which I now renewedly feel to spring and flow 
towards you, but cannot well leave home. Do 
therefore at this time, in the pure refreshing 
stream thereof, again salute and bid you fare- 
well, and remain your friend and brother 

JOHN CHURCHMAN. 

East Notingham, ye 4th lst mo., 1763. 


TAKE NO THOUGHT FOR THE MORROW. 
To a careless reader, the expression, ‘‘ Take no 


thought for the morrow,’ is a very strange one. | 


It seems to be at variance with a large portion of 
the Bible; it seems to contradict the calls to 


consideration and thoughtfulness which abound | 


in the Bible. A glance at the true meaning of 


every one his own work; He promises to every 
man his wages. Bread shall be given him ; his 
water shall be sure, and no good thing will be 
withheld from them that walk uprightly. 

* * * * * * * 

By his promises and his reasonings, God is 
pledged to supply the wants of those who do his 
work, and put their trust in him. We are to 
give our whole attention to present duty, and 
commit the future to the care of God. He will 
never see the righteous forsaken; He is able and 
willing to supply all their wants; He may not 
give them all that they think they ought to have, 
but He will give them all that infinite love, 
guided by infinite wisdom, shall think they ought 
to have. 

An aged man was met by one whom he had 
| not seen since their first entrance upon the active 
| duties of life. He was asked if he had secured 

a competency. His reply was, “I have.” 

“ Have you a farm ?” 

“T have not.” 

‘“‘ What investments have you made?” 

“None. I have brought up a large family. 
| My children are all doing well. I have one son 

in the ministry.” 

“You look to your children to support you, 
| then.” 

“T trust they will always be ready to help me, 
‘if I should need their help. I have no fear of 
‘coming to want; 1 serve a Master that never 
| lets his servants want anything that is really 
good for them.” 

The aged disciple had provided for the future 
| more surely than he could have done by any in- 
vestments, even if it had been in his power to 
possess himself of lands or stock. It is in the 
| power of every Christian to make the same pro- 
| Vision. 

In like manner preparations can be made for 
| future trials. They are not the result of chance; 
they will come when God sees fit to send them. 
We cannot avoid them, any more than we can 





the passage removes the difficulty. We are to | avoid death; but we can always be prepared for 
take no anxious distressing thought respecting} them. If we are always at the post of duty, 
our future temporal wants. We are not to; they cannot take us at a disadvantage. We 
distress ourselves by anxiously asking, what | have always at hand the promise, “As thy days, 
shall we eat ? or what shall we drink? or where- | so shall they strength be.”—N. Y. Observer. 
withal shall we be clothed? Our heavenly 

Father knoweth that we have need of these; Manners are the shadows of virtues; the mo- 
things, and will provide us with them if we fol-' mentary display of those qualities which our 
low his directions. The obedient child obeys fellow creatures love and respect. If we strive 
the directions of his earthly parent, and looks to | to become, then, what we strive to appear, man- 
him for food and clothing. He has confidence ners may often be rendered useful guides to the 


that his father will supply his wants. When | performance of our duties.—Sydney Smith. 
told to go and labor in the cornfield, he does not | 


spend a part of his time and of his energies in 
indulging anxious thoughts respecting the supply | 
of his wants for the morrow. 

Now our heavenly Father has work for every 
one of his children; He says to every one, “ Go 
work to-day in my vineyard.” He appoints to 


Put no dependence on genius. 
great talents, industry will improve them; if 
you have but moderate abilities, industry will 
supply their deficiency. Nothing is denied to 
well-directed labor ; nothing worth having is to 
be obtained without it. 


If you have 
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THOUGHTS ON LABOR. 


(Continued from page 651.) 


The law of nature is, that work and the enjoy- 
ment of that work go together. Thus God has 
given each animal the power of self-help, and all 
necessary organs. The same robin builds the 
nest and lives in it. Each lion has claws and 
teeth, and kills his own meat. Every beaver 
has prudence and plastic skill, and so builds for 
himself. In those classes of animals where there 
is a division of labor, one brings the wax, ano- 
ther builds the comb, and a third collects the 
honey, but each one is at work. The drones are 
expelled when they work no more. Even the 
ruler of the colony is the most active member of 
the state, and really the mother of the whole 
people. She is only “ happy as a king,” because 
she does the most work. Hence she has a divine 
right to her eminent station. She never eats the 
bread of sin. She is queen of the workers. 
Here each labors for the good of all, and not 
solely for his own benefit. Still less is any one 
an injury to the others. In nature those animals 
that cannot work, are provided for by love. Thus 
the young lion is fed by the parent, and the old 
stork by its children. Were a full-grown lion so 
foolish that he would not hunt, the result is 
plain, he must starve. Now this isa foreshad- 
owing of man’s estate, God has given ten fin- 
gers for every two lips. ach is to use the abil- 
ity he has for himself and for others. Who, 
that is able, will not return to society, with his 
head or his hand, an equivalent for what it re- 
ceived? Only the sluggard and the robber. 
These two, the drones and pirates of society, re- 
present a large class. It is the plain duty of 
each, so far as he is able, to render an equiva- 
lent for what he receives, and thus to work for 
the good of all; but each in his own way; Dor- 
cas the seamstress at her craft, and Moses and 
Paul at theirs. If one cannot work through 
weakness, or infancy, or age, or sickness,—Love 
works for him, and he too is fed. If one will 
not work, though he can—the law of nature 
should have its effect. He ought to starve. If 
one insist simply upon getting into his hands the 
earnings of others, and adding nothing to the 
common stock,—he is a robber, and should pro- 
perly meet with the contempt and the stout re- 
sistance of society. There is in the whole world 
but a certain amount of value, out of which each 
one is to have a subsistence while here; for we 
are all but life-tenants of the earth, which we 
hold in common. We brought nothing into it; 
we carry nothing out of it. No man, therefore, 
has a natural right to any more than he earns or 
can use. He who adds anything to the common 
stock and inheritance of the next age, though it 
be but a sheaf of wheat, or cocoon of silk, he has 
produced, a napkin, or a brown loaf he has made, 
is a benefactor to his race, so far as that goes. 
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But he who gets into his hands, by force, cun- 
ning, or deceit, more than he earns, does thereby 
force his fellow mortal to accept less than his 
true share. So far as that goes, he is a curse to 
mankind. 

There are three ways of getting wealth. First, 
by seizing with violence what is already in ex- 
istence, and appropriating it to yourself. This 
is the method of the old Romans; of robbers and 
pirates, from Sciron to Captain Kidd. Second, 
by getting possession of goods in the way of 
traffic, or by some similar process. Here the 
agent uses cunning, and not force; the instru- 
ment is a gold coin, and not an iron sword, as in 
the former case. This method is called trade, as 
the other is named robbery. But in both cases 
wealth is acquired by one party and lost by the 
other. In the first case there isa loss of positive 
value; in the latter there is no increase. The 
world gains nothing new by either. The third 
method is the application of labor and skill to 
the earth, or the productions of nature. Here is 
a positive increase of value. We have a dozen 
potatoes for the one that was planted, or an ele- 
gant dress instead of a handful of wool and flax. 
Such as try the two former ways consume much, 
but produce nothing. Of these the Roman says, 
“ fruges consumere nati,” —they are born to eat 
up the corn. Yet in all ages they have been set 
in high places. The world dishonors its work- 
men ; stones its prophets; crucifies its Saviour, 
but bows down its neck before wealth, however 
won, and shouts till the weikin rings again,— 
LonG LIVE VIOLENCE AND Fravup. 

The world has always been partial to its op- 
pressors. Many men fancy themselves an orna- 
ment to the world, whose presence in it is a dis- 
grace and a burthen to the ground they stand 
on. The man who does nothing for the race, 
but sits at his ease, and fares daintily because 
wealth has fallen into his hands, is a burthen to 
the world. He may be a polished gentleman, a 
scholar, the master of elegant accomplishments, 
but so long as he takes no pains to work for man 
with his head or his hands, what claim has he to 
respect, or even a subsistence? The rough- 
handed woman, who, with a salt-fish and a 
basket of vegetables, provides substantial food 
for a dozen working men, and washes their ap- 
parel, and makes them comfortable and happy, 
is a blessing to the land, though she have no 
education, while this fop with his culture and 
wealth is a curse. She does her duty so far as 
she sees it, and so deserves the thanks of man. 
But every oyster or berry that fop has eaten, has 
performed its duty better than he. “It was 
made to support nature, and it has done so,” 
while he is but a consumer of food and clothing. 
That public opinion tolerates euch men is no 
small marvel. 

The productive classes of the world are those 
who bless it by their work or their thought. He 
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who invents a machine, does no less a service 
than he who toils all day with his hands. Thus 
the inventors of the plough, the loom, and the 
ship were deservedly placed among those whom 
society was to honor. But they also who teach 
men moral and religious truth; who give them 
dominion over the world; instruct them to think, 
to live together in peace, to love one another, 
aad pass good lives, enlightened by wisdom, 
charmed by goodness, and enchanted by religion ; 
they who build up a loftier population, making 
man more manly, are the greatest benefactors of 
the world. They speak to the deepest wants of 
the soul, and give men the water of life and the 
true bread from Heaven. They are loaded with 
contumely in their life, and come to a violent 
end. But their influence passes like morning, 
from land to land, and village and city grow glad 
in their light. That isa poor economy, com- 
mon as it is, which overlooks these men. It is 
a very vulgar mind, that would rather Paul had 
oontinued a tent.maker, and Jesus a carpenter. 
Now the remedy for the hard service that is 
laid upon the human race consists partly in les- 
sening the number of unproductive classes, and 
increasing the workers and thinkers, as well as 
in giving up the work of ostentation and folly 
and sin. It bas been asserted on high authority, 
that if all men and women capable of work would 
toil diligently but two hours out of the twenty- 
four, the work of the world would be done, and 


all would be as comfortably fed and clothed, as 
well educated and housed, and provided for in 
general, as they now are, even admitting they 
all went to sleep the other twenty-two hours of 
the day and night. If this were done, we should 
hear nothing of the sickness of sedentary and 


rich men. Exercise for the sake of health 
would be heard of no more. One class would 
net be crushed by hard work; nor another op- 
pressed by indolence, and condemned, in order 
to resist the just vengeance nature takes on 
them, to consume nauseous drugs, and resort to 
artificial and hateful methods to preserve a life 
that is not worth the keeping, because it is use- 
less and ignominious. Now men may work at 
the least three or four times this necessary 
amount each day, and yet find their labor a 
pastime, a dignity, and a blessing, and find like- 
wise abundant opportunity for study, for social 
intercourse and recreation. Then if a man’s eall- 
ing were to think and write, he would not injure 
the world by even excessive devotion to his favo- 
rite pursuit, for the general burthen would still 
be slight. 

Another remedy is this: the mind does the 
body’s work. The head saves the hands. It 
invents machines, which, doing the work of 
many hands, will at last set free a large portion 
of human time from slavery to the elements. 
The brute forces of nature lie waiting man’s 
command, and ready to serve him. At the voice 
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of genius, the river consents to turn his wheel, 
and weave and spin for the antipodes. The mine 
sends him iron vassals, to toil in cold and heat. 
Fire and water embrace at his bidding, and a 
new servant is born, which will fetch and carry 
at his command ; will face down all the storms of 
the Atlantic ; will forge anchors, and spin gossa- 
mer threads, and run of errands up and down 
the continent with men and women on his back. 
This last child of Science, though yet a stripling 
and in leading strings, is already a stout giant. 
The fable of Orpheus is a true story in our times. 
There are four stages of progress in regard to 
labor, which are observable in the history of 
man. First, he does his own work by his hands. 
Adam tills the ground in the sweat of his own 
face, and Noah builds an Ark in many years of 
toil. Next he forces his fellow mortal to work 
for him, and Canaan becomes a servant to his 
brother, and Job is made rich by the sweat of 
his great household of slaves. ‘Then he seizes on 
the beasts, and the bull and the horse drag the 
plough of Castor and Pollux. At last he sets free 
his brother; works with his own hands; com- 
mands the beasts, and makes the brute force of 
the elements also toil for him. Then he has do- 
minion over the earth, and enjoys his birth-right. 

Man, however, is still in bondage to the ele- 
ments; and since the beastly maxim is even now 
prevalent, that the strong sbould take care of 
themselves, and use the weak as their tools, 
thongh to the manifest injury of the weak, the 
use of machinery has hitherto been but a trifling 
boon in comparison with what it may be. 

There is a melancholy back ground to the suc- 
cess and splendid achievements of modern socie- 
ty. You see it in rural villages, but more plain- 
ly in large cities, where the amount of poverty 
and wealth is summed up as in a table of statis- 
tics, and stands in two parallel columns. The 
wretchedness of a destitute mother contrasts sad- 
ly with a warehouse, whence she is excluded by 
a single pane of glass, as cold as popular charity 
and nearly as thin. The comfortless hutch of the 
poor, who work, though with shiftless hands and 
foolish head, is a dark back ground to the costly 
stable of the rich man, who does nothing for the 
world, but gather his treasures, and whose horses 
are better fed, housed, trained up and cared for 
than his brother. It is a strange contrast to the 
church of God, that, with thick granite walls, 
towers up to Heaven near by. One cannot but 
think, in view of the suffering there is in the 
world, that most of it is the fault of some one; 
that God, who made men’s bodies, is no bank- 
rupt, and does not pay off a penny of satisfaction 
for a pound of want, but has made enough and 
to spare for all his creatures, if they will use it 
wisely. Who does not sometimes remember that 
saying, Inasmuch as you have not done it uato 
the least of these, you have not done it unto me, 


(To be conclyded) 
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NO APOLOGIES SHOULD BE MADE IN BEHALF OF 
SLAVERY. 


Among the many self-evident and important 
truths delivered by the blessed Jesus, is one in 
which He bore an emphatic testimony to the bro- 
therhood of man. ‘One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 

The system of slavery as now agitating the 
country, could only have been established and 
perpetuated by the most palpsble violation 
of this testimony : inasmuch as we are all breth- 
ren, children of one common parent. If one man 
has imparted to him, by a gracious God, the 
to liberty and the multiplicity of enjoyments de- 
pendent upon it, then every other man has the 
same right; otherwise God must be partial, or 
imperfect in the administration of his gifts But 
he is neither partial nor imperfect. 


It is we, (his creatures,) who, through inat- 
tention to the wholesome discipline of the divine 
laws, have become covetous and unjust, and, un- 
der such influences have been induced to make 
merchandize of our fellow men. 

To secure so odious an act from reprobation, 
the strong arm of law has been thrown around 
the system of slavery. This has blinded thou- 
sands, and still continues to obstruct the vision 
of many who might otherwise see its enormity. 
But does the solemn sanction of law make it 
right? Does it impart a particle of justice to 
the system ? 

The law in question, with its various provi- 
sions, is based upon fraud and violence. There- 
fore, all claim under such a law is as spurious as 
it is unjust. 

The slave has, to-day, as just a claim of pro- 
perty in his master, as the master has in him, in 
a moral point of view. 

Is ita wonder that such a legalized wrong and 
aggression should agitate the country? The 
wonder is that the people have not been agitated 
long before. 

However alarming this agitation may seem, it 
is the precursor of the downfall of slavery. Be- 
fore the extinction of the slave trade in England, 
great agitation prevailed. I think one member 
of Parliament said, he had not known so great 
excitement in that house in thirty years as on 
that occasion. 

But, however exciting the subject, however 
unjust and tyrannical the laws may be, consist- 
ent Christians are not at liberty to attempt their 
abolishment, or to resist them by physical force 
and violence. The Christian’s weapons “are 
spiritual, and mighty, through God, to the pull- 
ing down the strongholds of sin and satan. The 
sword of the Spirit is the most potent weapon— 
and it would be difficult to conceive a case more 
requiring its use: for what stronger hold of sin 
and satan cau be found than is embraced in the 
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slave system—productive, as it is, of evil, “and 
that continually.” 

It is the Christian’s service to bear testimony 
to the truth. Those laws that are inhuman and 
wholly aggressive, however popular or of long 
standing, are not to be approved. But this ini- 
quity is to be exhibited to an observing world. 
Oppression should be rebuked, the way-side suf. 
ferer relieved, and those in bonds remembered, 
as bound with them. 

We may be told that the slave system has 
some redeeming features, and is not as bad as 
some would represent it. If so, I have yet to 
learn it. Is it not a wrong without a parallel? 
The same acts of injustice on which the system 
is based, if committed without the sanction of 
law, would be deemed cruel and inhuman crimes. 
The foreign slave trade being illegal, is punisha- 
ble with death; but the home trade, made legal, 
excites little serious reflection. 

When I hear a man undertaking to set forth 
the benefits of the system, viz: “that in tray- 
eling through the slave states fifteen hundred 
miles, the slaves, without exception, appear com- 
fortably clad, well shod, and the services required 
per day, no more than could be accomplished in 
half a day, with the reiteration of other slave- 
holding apologies, I say to myself, that man has 
never had the teaching which Solomon Northup 
received in his twelve years’ apprenticeship un- 
der “ the peculiar institution.” When he was first 
kidnapped, being lodged in a Washington jail, 
and there nearly flogged to death, for claiming 
to be, as he was, a freeman, he never after could 
see anything good in such a system. Neither 
has he had the experience of Peter Still, who, 
at the age of six years was stolen from New Jer- 
sey, and was a learner forty years: he ultimately 
succeeded in purchasing himself, and, finally, 
his wife and children, at the enormous cost of 
five thousand dollars, thus attesting the estima- 
tion in which he held the system, and his “ irre- 
pressible’’ desire to be clear of it. 

It is perfectly natural for those involved in 
slave-holding, to apologize for the system, but it 
is an act of unkindness in others to encourage 
them in it. 

There is no doubt but that some slave-holders, 
in spite of the bad influences of the system, have 
comfortably clothed and fed their slaves; and 
what of that? A judicions man takes good care 
of his horse, for his own interest. Does the feed- 
ing and clothing atone for aggression upon 
the rights of man, and the deprivation of his 
liberty ? 

Man has been made a thinking, intelligent 
being, designed for nobler and higher purposes 
than the mere feeding and clothing these animal 
bodies. 

The great business of life, is, by grace, to 
“‘ work out the soul’s salvation, and so to glorify 
a gracious God while here, as to be prepared to 
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enjoy him ina future state. But to enslave 
a man is to attempt to rob him of his free 
agency, and reduce him to the character of a 
beast of burthen, to be bought and sold as mer- 
chandize. If this is not an effort at defeating 
the sublime purposes of divine goodness, then 
we know not what is. The master may claim as 
a virtue that he feeds and clothes his slaves, but 
those who deny his right to hold them, should 
see that the acts of feeding and clothing are 
based upon the right of holding slaves, and are 
but a part of the system. It is the slave’s right 
to feed and clothe himself, in his own way,—and 
if done by his master, should be viewed as a 
usurpation of that right. 

I verily believe the system to be wrong in 
every part, and far worse than most take it to 
be. A system at variance with morality, Chris- 
tianity, and the peace and best interests of the 
inhabitants of these United States. 

“The way of the transgressor is hard.” Slave- 
holders are to be pitied. The direful effects of 
the system they cannot escape. Slavery and its 
evils are inseparable. It cherishes selfishness, 
pride, idleness, unchastity, intemperance and all 
that is calculated to degrade a human being, and 
not only embitters this life, but tends to obstruct 
aright preparation for that life which is to come. 

The best manifestations of pity for the slave- 
holder is to labor to convince him of the injus- 
tice and error of his ways; and the efficiency of 
this service will materiallydepend upon howclean 
handed we are ourselves. If we are doing our 
full share,—prompted by interest and circum- 
stances in sustaining slavery,—will not this fact 
greatly neutralize the most powerful and eloquent 
appeals that may be made in behalf of the rights 
and liberty of the down-trodden and oppressed ? 
Will it not give to the master too much reason 
for saying “ physician heal thyself?’ However 
large, as is the field for anti-slavery labors, non- 
participancy with the slave-holder seems to be 
the only consistent starting-point. This would 
give vitality and force to all other proper meas- 
ures. 

It is neither for envy or for pleasure that the 
slave is held in bondage. It is simply to obtain 
his labor without compensation. So that we 
see the system is sustained by finding a market 
for its products, which the master has no moral 
right to sell, or the consumer to purchase. 

How clear it is, therefore, that to extinguish 


of their unrequited toil? Unhappily, we are 
not in the habit of weighing the slave’s and free- 
man’s rights in the same scale. 

Jesus drew a simile which is very appropriate 
to the subject under consideration: “ Why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, and considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye ; thou hypocrite, first cast the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly 
to cast the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

If we non-slavehulders were to adopt this re- 


commendation, and wash our hands of that which - 


is represented by the beam in our eye, can we 
believe that our labors for casting the mote of 
slavery from our brethren’s eyes would not be 
crowned with a speedy and complete success? 
To me the case is so plain, that [I cannot see 
how it is possible, any candid, reflecting mind, 
should be at a loss in discovering the path of 
duty. BR i. 
Dutchess Co., 12th mo., 1859. 


TRUE AND FALSE CHARITY. 


Christmas and New Year’s—the season of fes- 
tivity and enjoyment—are the season also of the 
severest and most forbidding destitution and suf- 
fering. The wealthy and fortunate sit down toa 
daily feast, combining all that can gratify the 
palate with all that may nourish the frame, while 
thousands of the young and innocent pace the 
streets from day to day in anxious quest of even 
the dryest crust, and at length go hungry to 
what must serve them as an apology for bed. 
Thousands of youth of both sexes will this win- 
ter take their first lessons in depravity and crime 
under the impulse of destitution and despair. 

This is a fearful truth; but it is an equally 
important fact that Alms-giving will never cure 
the evil. If there were ten times as much of 
what is vaguely termed Charity as there is, we 
doubt that the aggregate of human wretchedness 
would be sensibly diminished. Vor it must 
never be forgotten that, while there are thou- 
sands of sufferers utterly guiltless and nobly de- 
serving, yet improvidence is the general cause 
of destitution. Some, indeed, lack the capacity, 
the faculty, essential to finding work and earning 
la livelihood in a great city ; but indolence, inef- 
ficiency, waste of time, prodigality, intemperance, 
debauchery, lie at the root of most declensions 
‘into utter pauperism. The artisan or mechanic 


such a market, would be to extinguish slavery, |in some factory village, who has lost a good situa- 
just as the extinction of slavery would abolish | tion by a drunken spree, and thereupon plunged 
the slave-trade. It surely would be difficult to into a great city to obtain work, complains that 
discern the difference between the sale of slave-| he can get nothing to do, when he had no right 
labor produce, by the master, and the purchase to expect anything in this quarter. An Indian 
of the same by the non-:laveholder, each being might as reasonably come to a city and complain 
sustained only by law, custom, and popularity. |ofthe dearth of game there, as a white man or 

Have not these victims of oppression heavy ' youth thrust himself into a city and murmur at 
and valid demands upon the store-houses in the finding no work there. There is almost always, 
gree states, filled, as they are, with the proceeds but especially at the beginning of winter, an 
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enormous overplus of cncomens emmplns of thet sciking-emphagaanh| Gum anevwe entenh amr ellie cane seeking employment 
here; he who don’t know and calculate on this 
knows far too little to qualify him for gaining a 
livelihood in our city. If two or three millions 
will insist on living within sight of Trinity stee- 
pie, they must starve each other out—that is to 
say, one half of them must starve out the other 
—for there is no practicable alternative. 

Far be it from us to stay the hand of Charity. 
There will and must be Alms-giving; We do 
not think there is too, much of it, but we could 
wish it more carefully, discreetly bestowed. You 
can hardly do a man a greater wrong than to 
make him think he can beg a living or a dollar 
more easily than he can earn one. Our experi- 
ence with beggars is tolerably extensive ; and it 
is our sad conviction that a majority of the dol- 
lars given do no real good to the receiver nor to 
any one else. All who have anything that they 
can spare should give liberally for the relief of 
the suffering; but be very careful of giving to 
strolling beggars. The best way is to compute your 
income of available means, purge away all need- 
less outgoes, and then judge how much you can 
fairly afford to contribute toward the relief of the 
needy and suffering. Having decided this point, 
divide the sum among such well- managed public 
charities as you have most faith in—saving a 
fraction to be given personally in cases of press- 
ing want where there is reasonable assurance 
against imposture. 

But the truest and highest manifestation of | = 
charity is not made through Alms-giving. It is 
that which teaches and helps the destitute to help 
themselves. He whoshould plan and erect a gi- 
gantic workshop, wherein every one who could do 
anything whatever would find temporary employ- 
ment at a low remuneration, would do more for 
the Poor than all the John W. Farmers that 
ever established or sustained soup-houses. What 
we most urgently need to-day is the nearest pos- 
sible approximation to this end. A workshop 
wherein each child of ten years could earn even 
ten cents per day, each robust woman twenty-five, 
each man thirty to fifty, being paid the exact 
value of their labor or product at the close of the 
day’s work, would be worth ten soup-houses, no 
matter how gigantic; though the soup- house 
might be a good thing combined with the work- 
house, supplying a nourishing bow! at bare cost 
to all who by labor had earned it. For the great 
mass of our unfortunates are as devoid of indus- 
trial capacity as of food. They are “ willing to do 
anything’—which implies that they know how 
to do nothing. Give them, bread for work, and 

they would soon qualify themselves for earning 
more than you could give them and thencefor- 
ward go on without your aid. Now they lack 
habits of regular industry and skill in any use- 
ful vocation, and giving them alms is confirm- 
ing and hardening them in the evil way where- 
into they have fallen. 
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Once more we entreat our wealthy, capable, 
philanthropic citizens to take up this problem of 
Pauperism, trace out all its ramifications, study 
its cause, and indicate (if possible) its cure. In 
no other way could they spend their time more 
usefully to man or more acceptably to God. 
Simply as tax-payers, it is their urgent duty to 
institute and prosecute this inquiry. Public 
Pauperism has cost our City directly Three Quar. 
ters of a Millionin 1859; indirectly a good deal 
more ; while the amount filched from Thrift by 
Knavish Beggary and squandered on idleness, 
intemperance and vice, mnst be computed by 
Millions. Yet there is proof on record that this 
is a wanton, lavish, needless outlay—that the 
paupers might be made to earn one-half to three- 
fourths of their own livelihood under an efficient 
Workhouse system. James Brewster’s experi- 
ment in New-Haven is of itself conclusive on 
this point. If every pauper in our Alms-House 


were made to earn his own living, so far as pos- 
sible, the number to be supported would rapidly 
and lastingly fall off ; while many, who now know 
only how to eat, would soon be qualified to earn 
their own living outside the Alms-House.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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Tur New Year.—To each and to all our 
readers we ‘‘ wish a happy New Year.” For the 
young we desire those bright and joyous feelings 
incident to the season of innocent youth, and 
both for them and for the more mature we crave 
that calm happiness which follows the right per- 
formance of every known duty. 

In the review of our motives and actions 
during the past twelve months, it may be well 
for us all to examine how we have employed our 
time, and to what extent we have shared our 
various gifts, whether of mind or worldly wealth, 
with those less advantageously situated than 
ourselves. The position of the members of our 
religious society is one of great responsibility. 
The profession which they make of simplicity in 


their manner of living, dress, and pleasures, re- _ 


leases them from many of the demands upon 
their time and purse, to which the generality of 
other denominaticns think themselves bound to 
yield. This fact claims serious thought, and it 
may be profitable for all to inquire whether in 
their care to provide for themselves and families 
they are not sometimes induced to lay by more 
of their yearly income than prudence requires, 
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and whether a part of this overplus might not be 
expended in promoting the comfort and improve- 
ment of those around them. Even the interest- 
ing and profitable reading to which those who 
live in large cities, especially, have access, may 
be made the means of selfish indulgence, unless 
the desire is continually kept alive to share with 
others the benefits derived from intellectual 
pursuits. 

The Society of Friends has always impressed 
upon its members the importance of individual 
responsibility, and in all its teachings it points 
them to the inward guide as the director of their 
motives and actions. A faithful adherence to 
this guide led early Friends to administer to the 
moral and mental, as well as to the spiritual 
wants of those around them, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that an equal dependence upon the 
same inward monitor would lead the members 
of the present day into a life of greater mental 
activity, having for its object the good of others.” 
They would thus be enabled to appreciate and 
direct the pure and high impulses of the youth- 
ful members, and ways would be opened in which 
these might associate with their older friends to 
mutual benefit; the gravity and experience of 
age tempering the ardor and vivacity of youth. 

We fear if this encouragement is withheld, 
many of our young people will be led to seek a 
sphere of exercise for their good impulses in 
associations, where, along with much that is ex- 
cellent, they are in danger of imbibing the forms, 
ceremonies, and creeds, out of which our fathers 
were called, and which often obstruct the clear 
shining of the Divine light. 

These thoughts have presented themselves as 
we leave the old and enter upon the new year, 
and we trust the suggestious may meet a response 
with some of our readers. 


MarrigD, at Hillside, 27th of 12th mo., 1859, with 
the approbation of Rensselaerville Monthly Meeting, 
Joax U. Rusumore and Saran P. Drake, both of 
Albany county, New York. 


Diep, suddenly, on 2d day 11th of 7th mo., 1859, at 
her residence in Byberry, Resecca THornton, aged 
63, widow of the late James Thornton; members of 
Byberry Monthly Meetings. 

——, On Ist day 27th of 11th mo., 1859, in Byberry, 
Racnakt Pauw, aged 84 years and 4 months; a mem- 
md 4 Byberry Monthly Meetings, and widow of Samuel 

aul. 

——, On 7th day 3d of 12th mo., 1859, Josern L. 
Roggats; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
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He was the eldest son of Hannah and the late Reuben 
Roberts, of Virginia. From very early life he was 
afflicted with “ hip disease ;” the suffering consequent 
upon this he was enabled to bear with remarkable 
patience and resignation; his mind was preserved in 
great serenity and with seeming confidence, that he 
would enter into that “rest prepared for the people of 
God,” he quietly passed away, in the 24th year of his 
age. 

The funeral met at Friends’ meeting-house, Moores- 
town, on 3d day following. 


Diep, On Ist day 11th of 12th mo., 1859, Saran 
Stvetey, about 86 years old; a member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, and widow of John Singley. She 
was a remarkable instance of plainness and simplicity ; 
a short time before her death, she expressed a wish 
“to die,” and requested that her funeral should meet 
at the meeting-house (Byberry); that she should be 
buried in a plain coffin; if pine, the better ; no “ case ;” 
and that there should be no costly, or even good 
clothing buried with her, remarking, that she was op- 
posed to so much being used about the dead, that might 
be of use to the poor. 





From the Leisure Hour. 
THE BLACKBURN FARMER. 


About the middle of last century there resided 
in the village of Blackburn, in Lancashire, a far- 
mer of small means, but of good natural capacity, 
of a reflective habit, and endowed with 2 spirit of 
persistent perseverance rarely found in his walk 
of life. He tilled a few acres of land, the pro- 
duce of which sufficed to support bis family, whom 
he accustomed to fore humbly and labor hard. 
As for himself, he cared not how much he work- 
ed, nor to what employment he turned his hand. 
Anything that promised a remuneration for his 
industry, he would attempt; if it prospered, and 
he obtained the proposed remuneration, it was 
well ; and if it failed, and he got no remunera- 
tion, still he extracted experience out of it, and 
was in a condition to enter on a new experiment 
with a better chance of success. This patience 
and good-humored self-possession, under all cir- 
cumstances, was inherent in the man, and it 
proved in the end a’most valuable quality, as we 
shall see. He was naturally fond of experiment ; 
and in the evenings of winter, when farming op- 
erations were unavoidably suspended, was accus- 
tomed to exercise his ingenuity, of which he 
possessed a more than average share, in mechan- 
ical contrivances, either for diminishing labor, 
or for rendering its operations more satisfactory 
and complete. 

At that period, all Lancashire and the manu- 
facturing districts of the north were more or less 
excited on the subject of the cotton manufactures, 
which the inventions of Hargreaves and others 
had brought to a state of perfection that promised 
to make this country the commercial centre of the 
world. It is no wonder, therefore, that the far- 
mer turned his attention to this branch of man- 
ufacture. Being struck with the clumsy tedious. 
ness of the process by which the cotton woo) 

| was brought into a state fit for spinning, he se, 
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about contriving a quicker and more satisfactory | plying it squarely at each consecutive impresf 
method of doing the work. Before long he was| sion; and thus he worked away, until the whok 
led to the adoption of a cylinder, instead of the | surface of the cloth was covered with the parsley ing 
common hand-cards then in use; and in the|leaves, and he had produced the first piece 9 
end produced machines of simple construction, | printed cotton the world had ever seen. 
by which the work of carding was not only per-| The parsley-leaf pattern succeeded so well, have tal 
formed more effectually, but at a much more ex-|that he soon found himself called on for other process | 
peditious rate. The success of his endeavors in | of various designs, which also he made with his 

this direction was so decided, that he now found | own hands, thus keeping his secret to himself, and infli 
it his policy to relinquish his farm, and devote |and shutting out rivals in the trade which bifiy, bur 
himself entirely to the new employment which |own ingenuity had created. And now the de. country, 
he had thus created for himself. mand for his novel wares grew so urgent, that i 


ressl 
The cotton fabrics which were produced at|he could not produce them fast enough for his — 
this period were far different in appearance from 


customers. As a matter of course he had im-§j» cour 
those with which the last three generations have | pressed the services of his whole family—hisinis he 


been familiar: they were, in fact, only cotton|sons aiding in the printing, and his wife and his gen: 
cloths, either indifferently white, or dyed in such | daughters working early and late in ironing of The | 
homely colors as the dyers of the time could im- | of the printed cloths after the coloring matterB horiti 
part to them. Though useful for a variety of| was dry. This ironing process took a great dell itent 
domestic purposes and for under-garments, the | of time; and though the women bent over thtBiych 
idea of making them the materials of personal | flat-irons early and late, they could not meet the the vic 
adornment and elegant attire seems as yet to | urgency of the case, and thus the execution df mands 
have suggeste! itself to no one. But now the | the orders that poured in was continually delayed under 
Blackburn farmer conecived that idea, and, in-} To overcome this obstacle, the farmer set billy, eolkc 
spirited by his success in the wool-carding de-| wits te work to contrive a machine to supercede wdinat 
partment, resolved to carry it out with all the! the use of the flat-irons. Remembering the ad Bibe hi 
energy at his command. | vantage he had derived from the use of a cylin-Byonors 
To talking he was not much given, and to/der in carding the cotton-wool, he turned againBimen 


pinutes 


boasting not at all, and on this occasion especial- | to the cylinder to effect his present purpose. Hef og 3 
ly he shrewdly kept his plans to himself. Pro-| instructed a carpenter to make a large oblong life, at 
curing a stout block of wood, ten inches long by | frame, with a smooth bed of solid planking, sup- ily a 


five inches wide, and some two inches thick, he! ported on upright posts, and with a raised rail or agains 
drew with a pencil, on the smooth side of it, the|ledge on either side. Running from side toflto the 
exact representation of a parsley-leaf gathered | side he placed a roller, with a handle to turn it }tain 
from his garden. He then set to work, with /and round the roller he wound a rope spirally. greate 
pen-knife and small chisels, and such other tools! Each end of the rope was fastened to a strongiit, eon 
as he could purchase, and with his own hands | oblong box, as large as the bed of the frame; ver of 
cut away all those parts of the wood not covered | and the box being filled with bricks and pavingiitre o 
with the drawing, leaving the spray of parsley | stones, was heavy enough to impart a powerful cipati 
standing in relief; or, in other words, he made | pressure. Instead of ironing his pieces of print Bnan’s 
& wood-engraving of the leaf, differing in no! ed cloth, the farmer now wound them carefully Bioaf, 
other respect from the wood-engravings of the | round small wooden rollers, which he placed inf, ¢h, 
artist of to-day, but in the rough coarseness of | the smooth bed beneath the box of stones, drevB naa, 
the work, unavoidable in a first attempt. Inthe, that backwards and forwards over them, byfihim ; 
back of the block he fixe] a handle, and at each| means of the handle affixed to the cylinder, 

of the four corners of it he inserted a little pin | which had the rope coiled round it, and so, with- 

of stout wire. His next step was to mix a lively | out the use of the hot flat-irons, gave the desid- 

green color, well ground up with alum, to a con- | erated finish to his work. And thus it was that 
sistency fit for printing. The color was contained | the first mangle came into the world. ; 

in a tub, and upon its surface lay a thick woolen| This machine answered its purpose admirably, ary; 
cloth, which of course became thoroughly satur-| and, by releasing the wife and daughters from Poe). 
ated with the coloring matter. Layinga blanket’ the ironing table, increased by so much the pro- 

on a stout kitchen table, and stretching the white | ducing power of the family. ‘The farmer worked 
calico cloth on the top of that, the ingenious! on now with redoubled diligence; the more cot- 
farmer applied his wooden block to the saturated | tons he printed, the more people wanted them; 
woolen cloth, dabbing it repeatedly, until it had and as he had taken especial care that no man 
taken up a sufficient quantity of the color. He should become master of his mystery, he refstry 
then laid the block squarely on the stretched tained the trade in his own hands. As yeatif we 
cloth, and gave it a smart blow on the back with flowed on, wealth poured in, and the small far-Phea, 
a mallet, thus printing the impression of the mer of the village became the principal of one offtow: 
parsiey-leaf. The four little pins, fixed at the the largest and most prosperous manufacturing 
corners of the block, served to guide him in ap- houses in the country. He took his eldest softer , 
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into partnership, and applying his capital to the 
production of machinery to facilitate cotton print- 
ing, was enabled to transfer his patterns from 
blocks to cylinders, and thus to print, in a few 
pinutes only, a piece of cloth which it would 
50 Well Bie taken a week to complete under the old 
or othersBirocess with the mallet and blocks. 
= = The farmer’s son became a man of vast wealth 
hich te ad influence. It was but a trifle to him, when 
» the ie the burden of war weighed heavily upon his 
aaa Ps country, and the national emergencies were most 
h for bis ppressively felt, to raise and equip, at his own 
had s expense, a regiment of horse for the defence of 
‘ily hig ibe country, and present them to the government. 
wife a This he did ; and the government, in return for 
slesiel his generous patriotism, made him a baronet. 
: = The patriotic baroset had ason, who, though 
ee deal inheriting the thorough working faculty and per- 
seen sistent perseverance of the family, was not 
nell brought up to the manufacturing business, with 
atlentl the view of adding to the family wealth. The 
delayed gandson of the Blackburn farmer was placed 
; call under skilful instructors, and in due time sent 
ell tocolleze, where he set a noble example of sub- 
. i odination and diligence, displayed abilities of 
7 ha the highest order, and won distinguishing 
‘d a honors. Ie afterwards obtained a seat in Par- 
a lament, where he served the country for a pe- 
dial riod exceeding the average duration of human 
ec aa life, and served it, too, with a fidelity, proof not 
i rail oily against the seductive influence of party, but 
side against his personal interests, and in opposition 
cnn to the cherished friendships of a whole life. He 
ally obtained, and for a long period enjoyed, the 
po greatest honor which it is possible for a sovereign 
ened to confer upon a subject. As the prime minis- 
pavli rof Kngland, he devoted himself to the wel- 
aaa fare of the people, working steadily for the eman- 
f prist cipation of industry, the amelioration of the poor 
srefall man’s lot, and the cheapening of the poor man’s 
aaa 4 loaf. In this cause he signally triumphed, dying 
5. dreehe the midst of his success, by what seemed the 
“fh b sudden stroke of accident, and leaving behind 
lind Jfhim a name and a fame dear to Britain and ho- 
y ae nored throughout the world. 
Pre We need scarcely add, that the name of the 
a ‘gsmall Blackburn farmer, of the wealthy and pa- 
as that triotic baronet, and of the champion of free trade, 
8one and the same, and that it will be found 
— on the pedestal of the statue of Robert 
eel. 
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tage Previous to the invention of this wonderful in- 


strument, science had reached such a stage, that 
_y£iwe must either give up the explanation of the 
all far. heavens, or (1) the astronomer must be lifted up 
one Offtoward the skies, or else (2) the stars must be 
turing? brought down toward our earth. Both of the lat- 
‘st 800 ter ends seemed impossible of attainment, but 


by means of the telescope the difficulties have 
vanished, and science is triumphant. 

Suppose that by refining the sense of hearing 
we could at this distance catch the sound of the 
debates in Washington or in the British House of 
Parliament, even then this power would be no- 
thing like so great as the stretch of sight we have 
acquired by means of the telescope. In the 
Arabian story the professor of the magic carpet 
could, by placing himself upon it, with a simple 
wish, be borne whithersoever he pleased ; but the 
space-penetrating force of the telescope gives 
greater real result than even the fable imagines. 
Another great power of the telescope is its ca- 
pacity for revealing the character of the physical 
Universe. Before its invention the stars seemed 
but like light sparks of dust, bat when the tel- 
escope is brought to bear, they swell out to the 
huge dimensions of globes like ours, or vaster still. 
The moon, under the influence of its force, be- 
comes a world like ours, and I have brought its 
surface within.one hundred and forty miles of my 
eyes fixed at the instrument. 

Then have I seen its black craters like those 
of extinct volcanoes ; I have seen the sunlight 
begin to tip the mountain tops, and at sunset the 
shadows have gathered and deepened, and flung 
a deeper gloom over its chasms and valleys. 
These phenomena have seemed so close that with 
a rod of ten feet I could have touched the surface 
of the orb. We know by means of the telescope 
the longitude and latitude of the moon better than 
we do that of the earth; of the earth’s surface 
not one thousandth part is visible to us, but the 
entire circumference of the moon swells out be- 
fore the eye of the astronomer. If we could fully 
grasp the magnificent dimensions of the sun, they 
would swell out until our horizon was covered 
with its expanse. The telescope reveals to us 
‘‘ spots” on its surface so gigantic that our earth 
could pass through these dark chasms without 
even touching the sides. I have watched those 
‘ spots” when they were ten times as large as 
our earth, and thus a glimpse was seen of the up- 
heavals, the convulsions, and other forming move- 
ments of the physical world. 

The plavet Mars resembles our earth in so 
many particulars that it seems as if it might pos- 
sibly have its inhabitants like our world. Its 
seasons are like ours; its revolutions on its axis 
and its orbit are similar to our earth’s. I have 
seen its winter, shown in a snowy zone expand- 
ing as the cold increases and contracting as the 
summer approaches, until it has‘ entirely disap- 
peared ! 

The planet Jupiter, under the power of the 
telescope, is so immense that the moon looks like 
a mere spot of light upon its surface. Saturn, 
which is nine hundred millions of miles from our 
earth, presents one of the most delicate and 
glorious spectacles of the entire universe of God. 
The exquisite clearness and delicacy of its ringsis 
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perfectly marvellous, and I have seen their fine 
shadows accurately defined, as they were thrown 
on the surface of the planet. I have seen Sa- 
turn’s eight circling satellites pass through the 
rings as they swung round in their harmonious 
and beautiful orbits. I have seen the plane or 
edge of the rings turned toward our earth, so that 
they seemed finer than a spider’s web, presenting 
a golden line of light more delicately thin than 
the power of human skill could create. A 
spider’s web appears like a mighty cable in com- 
parison with these golden lines of light.—Pro- 
fessor Mitchell. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 
BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


Tis midnight’s holy hour, and sileace now 

Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, on 

The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bell’s deep tones are swelling, ’Tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 

Is sweeping past, yet, on the stream and wood 
With melancholy light the moonbeams rest 

Like a pale, spotless shroud. The air is stirred, 
As by & mountain’s sigh, and on you cloud 

That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand; 

Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s solemn form, 
And Winter witb his aged locks, and breathe 

In mournful cadences, that come abroad 

Like the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 

Gone from the earth forever. ’Tis a time 

For memory and for tears. Within the deep 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time, 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 

And holy visions that have pass’d away, 

And left no shadow of their loveliness 

On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid of hope and joy, and love— 

And, bending mournfully above the pale 


O’er what has passed to nothingness. The year 
Has gone, and with it, many a glorious throng 

Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 

Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course 

It waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful, 

And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 

Upon the strong man, and the hanghty form 

Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 

It trod the hall of revelry, where throng’d 

The bright and joyous, and the tearful wail 

Of stricken ones is heard, where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. It passed o’er 
The battle plain, where sword and spear, and shield 
Flashed in the light of mid-day—and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 

Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 

The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came 
And faded, like a wreath of mist at eve: 

Yet, e’re it melted in the viewless air, 

It heralded its millions to their home, 

In the dim land of dreams. Remorseless Time! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe—what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 

His iron heart to pity? On, still on, 

He presses and forever. The proud bird, 

The Condor of the Andes, that can soar 


+.” se 





Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flowers 
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ak 
Through heaven’s unfathomed depths, or brave a ; 
The fury of the northern huricane, “ 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, ps for 


Furls his broad wings at night-fall, and sinks dow, good 8¢05¢ 


To rest upon his monntain craig,—but Time ords eno’ 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, Keep el 
And night’s deep darkness has no claim to bind it dilige 
His rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep life 
O’er earth, like troubled visions on the breast aly . 
Of dreaming sorrow ; cities rise and sink ore that 
Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles rofit MOS 
Spring blazing from the ocean and go back Avoid « 
To their mysterious caverns ; mountains rear rove tl 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and boy bhor 
Their tall heads to the plain; now empires rise A 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries gd the 
And rush down, like the Alpine avalanche 

Startling the nations; and the very stars A 
That bright and burning blazonry of God, 

Glitter awhile in their eternal depths, ‘The w 
And, like the “ Pleiad,” loveliest of their train, th a I 
Shoot from their glorious spheres and pass away, [Bnoted 


To darkle in the trackless void,—yet, Time— 
Time, the tomb builder, holds his fierce course 
Dark, stern, all pitiless, and pauses not 

Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors 

Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 
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“Unto Thee, O Lord, do I lift mine Eyes.” —Ps. x0. 
Fountain of light and living breath, 
Whose mercies never fail nor fade ;— 
Fill me with life that hath no death, 
Fill me with light that hath no shade ; 
Appoint the remnant of my days 
To see thy power and sing thy prnise. 


Lord God of Gods, before whose throne 
Stand storms of fire! O, what shall we 
Return to heaven, that is our own, 
When all the world belongs to thee? 
We have no offerings to impart, 
But praises and a wounded heart. 


U thou, that sit’st in heaven, and seest 
My deeds without, my thoughts within— 
Be thou my prince, be thou my priest, 
Command my soul, and cure my sin ; 


How bitter my afflictions be bya 
I care not, so I rise to thee. and § 
0 ir 
BRIEF MAXIMS FOR THE YOUNG. ow 
He that does good, for good’s sake, seeks nei isk 
ther praise nor reward ; though he will be sum 
of both at last. A 
God is better served in resisting a temptation§ 
to evil, than in any formal prayers. a 
Be not fond of praise, but seek virtue that obs 
leads to it. ; trie 
Taquire often, judge rarely, and thou wilt nol i 
often be mistaken. - 
He who conceals his opinion, has nothing tj. 
answer for; not that the reserved are to be ad bad 
mired ; for they are next to unnatural that ar . 
not communicative: and if reservedness be e 
any time a virtue, it is in throngs, or in ill com sh 
any. 
P : also, of affectation in speech ; it ofte th 


wrongs matter, and always shows a weak side. 
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Speak properly, and in as few words as you 
g; but always plainly, for the end of speech is 
x for ostentation, but to be understood; and 
od sense never fails to give them that have it 
eds enough to make them understood. 

Keep close to the meeting of God’s people, 
it diligently whilst in them, to feel the hea- 
aly life in your own hearts. Look for that 
ore than for words in ministry, and you will 
fit most thereby. 

Avoid discontented persons, unless to inform or 
rove them. 

Abhor detraction ; ’tis the sin of fallen angels 
nd the worst of fallen men. 


A BEETLE IN A TRAVELLER’S EAR. 


The whole interior of the tent became covered 
ith a host of small black beetles, evidently at- 
rcted by the glimmer of the candle. They 
ee 80 annoyingly determined in their choice 
f place for peregrinating, that it seemed hope- 
«3 my trying to brush them off the clothes or 
yedding, for as one was knocked aside, another 
ame on, and then another, till at last, worn out, 
J extinguished the candle, and with difficulty— 

ing to overcome the tickling annoyance oc- 
asioned by these intruders crawling up my 
eeves and into my hair, or down my back or 
legs—fell off to sleep. Repose that night was 
not destined to be my lot. One of these horrid 


litle insects awoke me in his struggle to pene- 


trate my ear, but just too late; for in my en- 
deavor to extract him, I aided his immersion. 
He went his course struggling up the narrow 
channel, until he got arrested for want of passage- 
rom. This impediment evidently enraged him, 
for he began with exceeding vigor, like a rabbit 
ita hole, to dig violently away at my tympanum. 
The queer sensations this amusing measure ex- 
tited in me surpassed description. I felt inclin- 
ed to act as our donkeys once did, when beset 
by a swarm of bees, who buzzed about their ears 
ad stung their heads and eyes until they were 
#0 irritated and confused that they galloped 
thout in the most distracted order, trying to 


‘M knock them off by treading on their heads, or by 
Brushing under bushes, into houses, or through 


any jungles they could find. Indeed, I do not 


. know which was the worst off. The bees killed 


tue that 
wilt not 


thing t 
o be ad 
that ar 
ss be ai 


»§ & string of bobus decorated the whole length of 


some of them, and this beetle nearly did the 
same for me. WhattodoIknew not. Neither 
tobacco oil, nor salt, could be found ; I therefore 
tried melted butter; that failing, applied the 
point of a penknife to his back, which did more 
harm than good; for though a few thrusts kept 
him quiet, the point also wounded my ear so 
badly, that inflammation set in, and severe sup- 
puration took place, and all the facial glands ex- 
tending from that point down to the point of the 
shoulder became contorted and drawn aside, and 


that region. It was the most painful thing I 
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ever remember to have endured; but more an- 
noying still, 1 could not open my mouth for 
several days, and had to feed on broth alone. 
For many months the tumor made me deaf, and 
ate a hole between the orifice and the nose. Six 
or seven months afher this accident happened, 
bits of the beetle, a leg, a wing, or parts of the 
body, came away in the usual way. It was not 
altogether an unmixed evil, for the excitement 
occasioned by the beetle’s operations acted to- 
wards my blindness as a counter-irritant by 
drawing the inflammation from my eyes. In- 
deed, it operated far better than any other arti- 
ficial appliance. —Journey of a Cruise onthe Tan- 
ganyika Lake, Central Africa. 


AVALANCHES. 


Travellers are frequently disappointed on wit- 
nessing the spectacle. Brought into cheating 
proximity by the purity of the air, and deluded 
by the colossal proportions of a mountain land- 
scape, they have been known to treat the pheno- 
menon as of a Very trumpery description. Even 
poetical minds find it difficult to believe that the 
white spirt and thin streak which suddenly ap- 
pear on a distant rock are the true representa- 
tives of the deadliest missiles contained in the 
arsenal of Frost. ‘ From some jutting knob, of 
the size of a cricket ball,” says Talfourd, ‘a hand- 
ful of snow is puffed into the air, and lower down, 
on the neighboring slant, you observe veins of 
white substance creaming down the crevices—like 
the tinsel streams in the distance of a pretty 
scene in an Easter melodrama, quickened by a 
touch of magic wand—and then a little cloud of 
snow, as from pelting fairies, rises from the frost- 
work basin ; and then a sound as of a thunder- 
clap ! —all is still and silent—and this is an 
avalanche! If you can believe this—can realize 
the truth that snow and ice have just been dis- 
lodged, in power to crush a human village, you 
may believe in the distance at which you stand 
from the scene, and that your eye is master of 
icy precipices embracing ten miles perpendicu- 
lar ascent ; but it isa difficult lesson, and the dis- 
proportion between the awful sound and the 
pretty sight, rendered it harder.”* Occasional- 
ly, however, the spectacle is exhibited on a scale 
so splendid, that the cravings of the anxious 
sight-seer are fully appeased. Crossing the 
Wengern Alp, directly in front of the Jungfrau, 
whose precipitous flanks are famous for their 
snow-falls, Dr. Cheever was privileged to behold 
two glorious specimens. ‘One cannot com- 
mand any language (says he) to convey an ade- 
quate idea of their magnificence. You are stand- 
ing far below, gazing up to where the great disc 
of the glittering Alp cuts the heavens, and drink- 
ing in the influence of the sileut scene around. 
Suddenly, an enormous mass of snow and ice, 


* Talfourd’s “ Vacation Rambles and Thoughts.” 
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in itself a mountain, seems to move; it breaks 
from the toppling outmost mountain’s ridge of 
snow, where it is hundreds of feet in depth, and 
in its first fall of perhaps two thousand feet, is 
broken into millions of fragments. As you first see 
the flash ofdistantartillery by night, then hear the 
roar, 80 here youmay see the white flashing mass 
majestically bowing, then hear the astounding 
din. A cloud of dusty, misty, dry snow, rises 
into theair from the concussion, forming a white 
volume of fleecy smoke, or misty light, from the 
bosom of which thunders forth the icy torrent in 
its second prodigious fall over the rocky battle- 
ments. The eye follows it delighted, as it ploughs 
through the path which preceding avalanches 
have worn, till it comes to the brink of a vast 
ridge of bare rock, perhaps more then two thou- 
sand feet perpendicular. Then flows the whole 
cataract over the gulf with a still louder roar of 
echoing thunder. Another fall of still greater 
depth ensues, over a second similar castellated 
ridge or reef in the face of the mountain, with 
an awful majestic slowness, and a tremendous 
crash in its concussion, awakening again the re- | 
verberating peals of thunder. Then the torrent | 
roars on to another smaller fall, till at length it | 
reaches a mighty groove of snow and ice, like the | 
slide down the Pilatus, of which Playfair has | 
given so powerfully graphic a description. Here | 
its progress is slower, and last of all you listen to 
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hill, can form some idea of the tremendous im. 
petus which these projectiles acquire. Should 
a poor chalet stop the way, the frail fabric dig. 
solves ina shower of chips, and the occupants 
are destroyed ere they have time to mutter 
prayer. It was by a fall of this description that 
eighty-four persons were killed in 1820, at Ober 
Gestelen, in the Canton Wallis, and now lie jp. 
terred in the same grave. 

Avalanche number three is produced by the 
thawing of snow in consequence of the sun’s heat 
or the warmth of the winds. The water which 
percolates through the bed renders the rock 
slippery, and destroys the adhesion of the mags, 
Resting upon an inclined plane, whole sheets are 
thus set in motion, and away they glide, heaping 
up the material before them in great waves, and 
then pouring over precipices in broad, majestic 
cascades—Niagaras of snow.” This species of 
avalanche is termed the “ sliding,” to distinguish 
it from the last, or “rolling” avalanche. 

There is another form of the phenomenon, 
When the summer sun is playing hotly upon a 
glacier, it must frequently lose some of the tall, 
overhanging blocks which give snch a jagged 
but piquant look to these frozen streams. Shat. 
tered into atoms by the fall, the particles stream 
down the slope until their march is arrested by 
some obstacle, or their momentum is gradually 
exhausted. Passing along the far-famed Vale of 


the roar of the falling fragments as they drop Chamouni the other day, we had the fortune to 
out of sight, with a dead weight, into the bosom | witness an admirable sample of number four, 


of the gulf, to rest there forever.”* | Suddenly the deep-toned snap which denotes 
Avalanches admit of a certain clasification. | that an avalanche is about to descend—the signal 
First, there are those which consist of snow re-| given by the mountains when they are preparin 
cently fallen, and therefore Joosely compacted. | to launch theirthunderbolts of snow—was hear 
Set in motion by the first competent wind which | from the foot of the Mer de Glace. Down top- 
arises, the powdery mass is impelled down the | pled acrag of ice. It broke into millions of frag- 
mountain declivities, shrouded in its own white | ments. The course of the white stream was 
spray, until it finds a lodgment in some cleft or | distinctly visible to the eye, whilst the ear listen. 
hollow of the rock. Comparatively harmless; ed eagerly for the grand rushing noise, which 
as these “‘ draft avalanches” are, the mere rush | distance, however, subdued into a hail-like rustle. 
of air they occasion has been known to whisk | In a moment all was still again, exeept the hiss 


a vehicle containing thirteen persons over the 
brow of a precipice. 

Class number two comprehends the rolling av- 
alanches. These are literally great snow-balls 
formed of snow partially thawed, and therefore 
reduced to such a clammy state that the missile 
gradually increases in bulk as it advances. 
Schoolboys would be delighted stand on the sum- 
mit of a lofty hill, and mould a lump which 
would pick up fresh material at every step of its 
progress, until, issuing from the region of per- 
petual winter, it crashed through the forests and 
exploded like a monster shell before it could 
reach the floor of the valley. Travellers who 
slide down mountains like the Slidehorn, or who 
indulge in playful excursions on a Russian ice- | 


*Cheever’s “Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the 
Shadow of Mount Blanc.” 


of the cascade and the clamor of the furious Arve 
“raving ceaselessly.”” But to judge of the terrom 
of an ice-fall, you must grapple with it on closer 
terms. ‘ We had reached a position,” says Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in his account of an ascent of the 
Glacier de Geant, “where massive ice-cliffs pro- 
tected us on one side, while in front of us wasa 
space more open than any we had yet passed; 
the reason being that the ice-avalanches had 
chosen it for their principal path. We had just 
stepped upon this space, when a peal above us 
brought us to a stand. Crash! crash! crash! 
nearer and nearer, the sound becoming more con- 
tinuous and confused as the descending masses 
came! boulders, half a ton and more in weight, 
leaping down with a kind of maniacal fury, as if 
their sole mission was to crush the seracs to 
powder. Some of them, on striking the ice, re- 
bounded like elastic balls, described parabolas 
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ihrough the air, again madly smote the ice, and 
yattered its dust like clouds in the atmosphere. 
Some blocks were deflected by their collision with 
the glacier, and were carried past us within a 
few yards of the spot where we stood. I had 
sever before witnessed an exhibition of force 
it all comparable to this, and its proximity ren- 
jered that fearful which at a little distance would 
have been sublime.” * 

Now, abrupt and capricious as snowfalls may 
sppear, they have their times and seasons, like 
pany a sedater phenomenon. Those of the first 
dass generally occur when winter commences ; 
the last are limited to the months of summer. 
Numbers two and three usually reserve their 
srength for the spring, because then the fetters 
offrost begin to relax : and when avalanches are 
jn season On any particular mountain, the hours 
of descent on its several sides, may be ascertain- 
dwith tolerable precision. From ten to twelve 
syour time, if you wish to witness an exhibition 
on the eastern slope; from twelve to two on the 
suthern ; from three to six on the western ; and 
dill later in the day if you expect to enjoy a 
nothern discharge. It need scarcel¥ be said that 
this regularity of action is due to the’influence of 
the sun. Some avalanches, too, have beaten 
tracks ; so that, by attending to the rules which 
govern their launching, the peasants not only 
know when to look out for squalls, but can tra- 
verse their paths without danger. Nor is man 
wholly powerless against these rushing monsters, 
forin some cases he can control their fury, or even 
guide them harmlessly away. In certain locali- 
ties which are much haunted by avalanches, stout 
posts have been driven into the ground, in the 
neighborhood of their breeding-place, orembank- 
ments thrown up at perilous points, in order to 
divert their course, and induce them to travel in 
ruts of comparative safety. Some bold peasants 
have even ventured to build their houses, or store- 
huts, in the very teeth of the glacier, defending 
the edifices by high walls, which are farnished 
with jetting angles, in the hope that these will 
divide the snow-torrent like wedges, and compel 
it to flow innocuously past. Others have been 
known to surround their elevated eheds with 
sloping bulwarks, which they sprinkle with 
water; so that, when frozen smooth, the moun- 
tain missiles may glide over the building without 
injury. In some places the grass is left unmown, 
in order that the blades,when stiffened with frost, 
may serve as frail pegs to detain the winter snow; 
in others, the inhabitants are forbidden to cut 
trees within the protecting belt of forest. On 
many roads you pass through galleries hewn out 
of the solid rock, at points where the avalanche 
is known to stalk; and here and there, as at 
Leukerbad, which is provided with a rampart 


* “Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. A series of Ex- 
cursions by Members of the Alpine Club.” Edited by 
John Ball. 


nearly seven hundred feet long and seventeen 
high, you find a village fortified against this 
subtle foe as carefully as ancient towns used to 
be against military engines and human depre- 
dators. 

(To be continued.) 


THE NECESSITY OF EXERCISE. 


The benefits of exercise to those whose occupa- 
tion does not lead them to make any physical 
exertion can hardly be too highly estimated. 
The body must undergo a certain amount of 
fatigue to preserve its natural strength, and 
maintain all the muscles and organs in proper 
vigor. This activity equalizes the circulation, 
and distributes the blood more effectually through 
every part. Cold feet or a chill anywhere, shows 
that the circulation is languid there. The 
muscles during exercise press on the veins, and 
help forward the currents by quickneing every 
vessel into activity. The valves of the heart are 
in this way aided in the work of sending on this 
stream, and relieved of a certain amount of la- 
bor. When exercise is neglected, the blood 
gathers too much about this central region, and 
the oppression about the heart, difficulty of 
breathing, lowness of spirits, anxiety and heavi- 
ness, numerous aches and stitches, are evidences 
of this stagnation. People are afraid to take ex- 
ercise, because they fancy they want breath, and 
feel weak. But the very effort would free the 
heart from this burden, by urging the blood for- 
ward tothe extremities : it would ease their 
| breathing by liberating the lungs from the same 
superabundance ; it would make the frame feel 
active and light, as the effect of equalized circu- 
lation and free action.—“ The Laws of Health,” 
by J. W. Mailler. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Evropgan News.—The steamer North Britain, from 
Queenstown, arrived at Portland, on the 30th ult. 
She brings the intelligence that the representatives to 
the European Congress were arriving at Paris. Ar- 
rangements are being negotiated with the Belgian, 
Prussian, Austrian, and Bavarian Governments, for 
the transmission of mails to the United States, by the 
Canadian line of mail steamers via Queenstown, in the 
same manner as adopted by the French Government. 


Among the passengers who arrived,at New York in 
the Arago, is Senator Seward. 


Water aT THE ConTINENTAL HoreL. The Mammoth 
Continental Hotel, at the south east corner of Ninth 
and Chestnut streets, now very nearly completed, will 
require an immense quantity of water to supply its ne- 
cessities. An attempt was made to procure the re- 
quisite supply, by means of an artesian well, and a 
deep bore was made; but the attempt was a failure, 
no water having been obtained, An arrangement hag 
been made with the Water Department of the city to 
supply the buildiug. The water tax has been fixed at 
one thousand dollars for the first year, and during 
that period the quantity of water consumed will be 
ascertained by means of an ingenius meter. The wa- 
ter tax will then be permanently fixed by the datum 
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thug obtained. Several miles of pipes, and severa 
hundred faucets will be required to distribute water 
through the huge building. There are three hundred 
chambers, each of which will be supplied with hot and 
cold water. There will be fifty bath rooms supplied 
in the same manner. There are also fifty water clo- 
sets, and twenty-four stationary wash stands below 
stairs. There are also the kitchens and other portions 
of the property to be supplied with water ; while on 
the top of the structure there are tanks calculatod to 
hold 60,000 gallous of water. These will supply pipes 
furnished with screws, by which hose may be attached 
in the event of fire. Itis expected that the hotel will 
be in readiness to receive guests in the second month 
next. 


—cnasoipaaeeneena 


Laver’s artesian well, in Reading, Pa., has now at- 
tained a depth of 1464 feet with the drill still working 
through hard black slate rock. Thewater cuntinues 
about the same—rising to within thirteen feet of the 
surface. Fifteen hundred feet will complete the pre- 
sent contract. It is proper to add, that the supply of 
water already procured, is thought to be sufficient for 
all ordiaary purposes. 


Ricwarp RaypoiPx’s Witt, which dedicated all his 
property, amounting to $75,000, to purchasing the 
freedom of the living Randolph’s slaves in Virginia, 
has been sustained. It was his own brother who la- 
bored to break the instrument,upon the ground that 
the testator was crazy.—Louisville Journal, 


Tue Mississippi River was crossed on the ice by foot 
passengers, from Danleith, Illinois, to Dubuque, Iowa, 
on the 3th inst., and at La Oroses, Wisconsin, by horses 
and wagons, in safety. 


Ratuer Coot.—On Tuesday morning last, the ther- 
mometer in some localities in Augusta, Me., indicated 
eighteen degrees below zero. The river is, of course, 
frozen over, and teams cross upon the ice. i 


H Mamoru Frog.—In blasting some rocks, lately, | 
in England, which the geologists say were deposited | 
long before the creation of man, the Jones of a frog | 
were found, which must have weighed, when alive, ' 
from 800 to 1000 pounds. 


The Sea Coast (Miss.) Democrat learns from “ good 
authority” that a cargo of African slaves is expected 
in the ship Island Harbor, the latter part of the pre- 
sent month. They will, if they arrive safe, be landed 
without any attempt at secrecy, the consignees trust- 
ing to the sentiment in Mississippi as to the necessity 
of increasing the number of laborers, for a triumphant 
acquittal in the event of a Government prosecution. 


Tus De.taware Tsrminvs DerermineD on.—We 
learn that the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company have fixed upon the foot of Prime 
(or Washington) street, Southwark, as the Delaware 
terminus of the road. ‘The cars will cross the Schuyl- 
kill by the Gray’s Ferry bridge. It will be remem- 
bered that the Baltimore Railroad Company have a 
double track upon this street, which extends from the 
Delaware to the Schuylkill. 1t is expected that in the 
course of a few months the foreign freight of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will reach the Delaware by this 
route, instead of being dragged by mules through the 
heart of the city.—The Press. 


Repvoine Free Prong To Stavery.—We learn that 
the bill before the Missouri Legislature to reduce the 
free negroes of that State to the condition of slaves, 
have passed the Senate by.a very decided majority. 
The measure has been made @ test of democracy, and 
there is no reason to ddubt its passage in the House, 
as that body'is’strongly democratic. In St. Louis, we 
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understand, the subject forms the leading topic of 
conversation, and the action of the legislature meetg 
with almost universal execration. 

In the year 1850, there were 2618 free negroes in 
Missouri. The number now in the State is probably 
less than 2500, a law seriously affecting the rights of 
that class having driven many of them from the State 
since 1850. Similar bills are pending in the legisla. 
tures of Tennessee, Alabama, and three or four other 
slave States. The strongest argument which the ad- 
vocates of the measure have yet advanced in its favor 
is this, that as it is the intention of the democrats to 
re-open the African slave trade, and obtain such 
legislation from Qongress as will protect slavery both 
in the territorieg the free States, it will be much 
cheaper to supply the first demand for slaves by re. 
ducing the free negroes already here to slavery, than 
to go all the way to Africa for them.— Chicago Press 
and Tribune. 


THE PAILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur anD Mgau.—The Flour market presents no 
new feature. There is very little inquiry either for 
export or home consumption, but holders are firm in 
their demands. The only sales are in a small way to 
the trade at $5 50 a 5 624 per barrel for superfine; 
5 75 a 5 873 for extra; 6 a 6 50 for extra family, and 
6 623.7 25 for fancy lots. Nothing doing in Rye 
Flour or Corn Meal. We continue to quote the former 
at 4 25 and th latter at 3 75 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is a fair demand for Wheat, and the 
offerings being light, prices are well maintained, 
Small sales of good red at 135 a 136 cts. per bushel. 
White is worth 145 a 152c. Rye is steady at 92c for 
good Pennsylvania; comes forward slowly, but is am- 
ple for the demand. Sales of 2000 bushels prime dry 
new yellow, at the depot, at 75c; damp lots are not 
wanted. The last sale was at 70 cents. Oats are un- 
changed. Pennsylvania are worth 45c, and 43c per 
bushel for Delaware. No further transactions in Bar- 
ley or Barley Malt. 

CLOVERSEED is coming forward more freely, but the 
demand for itis less active. Sales of 400 busbels in 
lots, at 5 124 a 5 379 for 64 lbs. No change in Tim- 
othy or Flaxseed. 


YOUNG WOMAN having had some experience 
\ in teaching, and possessing a certificate of quali- 
fication, is desirous of a situation in a family school. 
Address C. CLEMENT, 
12 mo. 17,—3t. Paulsboro, N. J. 


EAVY BLEACHED SHIRTINGS made from Ar 
ricaAN Corron, warranted in all respects the 
product of Free Labor. For sale by 
ELI DILLIN, 
No. 1218 Green st., opposite Ridge Avenue. 
11 mo. 26, 1859. 


PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BUTE 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them- 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early. Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank. 
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